FARMER GEORGE
depended upon Parliamentary sanction.   To quote Dr.
Johnson:
"Sir, this Hanoverian family is isoUe here. They
have no friends. Now the Stuarts had friends who
stuck by them so late as 1745. When the right of the
King is not reverenced, there will not be reverence for
those appointed by the King."1
When George III began to put Bolingbroke's theories
into practice, he found, in spite of this fundamental weak-
ness, that he was in an exceptionally strong position. He
was, with all his limitations, a man who always knew his
own mind, and that is so rare in English political circles
as to give an enormous advantage to one so happily
placed. Then the decay of Jacobitism had rallied to him
those stalwart monarchists in countless manor-houses and
rectories who had hitherto looked across the water for
inspiration. The Whigs, too, were not what they were,
for, as their position became more secure, they had split
into factions, divided from one another rather by per-
sonalities than by policy, and the country was getting
very tired of being governed by a few rich men and their
dependants. Furthermore, the Whigs had been domi-
nant for so long that their leaders barely took the trouble
to be civil to the King, and the following letter from
George to the then Lord Chancellor, Lord Northington,
shows the sort of treatment to which the monarch was
subjected:
' "So very extraordinary an affair has happened this
day that I cannot help troubling you with it. The
Duke of Bedford came to ask leave to go for some time
to Woburn, and then began a harangue complaining
1 Boswellj J.: Life of Samuel Johnson.
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